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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THK 


SILK  CONVENTION. 


The  State  Silk  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  on 
the  2d  of  December,  1839,  in  Lancaster,  at  the  house  of 
William  Cooper,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

The  President,  Hon.  C.  Blythe,  took  the  Chair  and  called 
the  Society  to  order,  when  Samuel  C.  Humes,  of  Humes- 
ville,  was  appointed  Secretary.  The  object  of  the  society 
was  stated  by  the  President,  when  the  Secretary,  by  request, 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  State  Silk  Society ;  after  which, 
on  motion  of  Gen.  Diller,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  in 
the  Court  House,  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M. 

According  to  adjournment,  the  society  met  in  the  Court 
House,  when  the  following  gentlemen  became  members  by 
paying  one  dollar  each  into  the  funds  of  the  society  : — Wm. 
Brown,  John  Wilbank,  John  Clark,  Philadelphia;  D.  Goheen, 
Wm.  Mathiot,  J.  F.  Markley,  Columbia;  Harmand  Odfer, 
Germantown,  Jonas  Nolt,  Lancaster  county. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Diller,  a  committee  was  appointed  on 
items  of  business  to  bring  before  the  convention,  when  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following: — Messrs.  Diller,  Wilbank, 
Houston,  Humes  and  Reed.  The  committee  hsving  retired, 
on  motion  of  H.  P.  Carson,  the  Secretary  read  the  Rev.  D.  V. 
McLean’s  Experiments  on  raising  silk,  af  Freehold,  N.  J-, 
addressed  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Silk 
Society. 


Hems  of  business  reported  for  liie  society: 

1st.  A  committee  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people  ol  I  enn- 
sylvaniaupon  the  importance  of  the  culture  ot  silk. 

Committee. — John  Clark,  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlce,  H.  R.  Reed. 

2d.  A  committee  to  report  a  preamble  and  resolutions  to 
the  State  Silk  Society. 

Committee. — Gen.  A.  Diller,  Wm.  Brown,  Wm,  Mathiot. 

3d.  A  committee  to  arrange  and  report  the  productions  o{ 
the  present  and  past  seasons  in  silk,  and  also  which  are  the 
best  worms  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  best  mulberry  tree  to 
feed  from. 

Committee. — H.  P.  Carson,  Ab’m.  Ilerr,  John  Wiibank. 

Mr.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  1st  item,  re¬ 
ported  a  lengthy  and  able  address,  exhibiting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk. 

Gen.  Diller,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  2d  item,  re¬ 
ported  the  following : 

Whereas,  The  people  of  the  United  States  have,  by  habit,  I . m<  ,  xirava- 

jrant  consumers  of  Silk;  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  this  article  has 
become  alarming;  and  the  great  debt  incurred  abroad  lor  the  article  ot  silk  bears 
hard  on  the  Country,  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when  specie  is  required  to  li¬ 
quidate  the  difference  of 'exchange  against  the  Country. 

Astd  whereas,  our  country  is  by  nature  adapted  to  make  ilk  a  staple  of  our 
soil.  Our  climate,  our  land,  and  the  industrious  habits  and  ingenuity  of  our 
people,  are  all  calculated  to  make  this  land  of  freedom ,  a  silk  growing  ami  a 
silk  manufacturing  country.  The  project,  however,  like  all  others,  requires  its 
pioneers,  who  are  seldom,  if  ever,  benefitted  by  a  new  enterprise.  It  is  however 
a  duty  that  some  few  should  lead  the  way  to  this  new  source  of  wealth  and  fe¬ 
licity  to  the  country,  aware  that  those  of  our  farmers  and  citizens  who  at  present 
ridicule  the  idea  of  this  becoming  a  silk  growing  country,  will  engage  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  as  soon  as  they  can  he  convinced  it  will  he  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  public  be  made  acquainted  with  the  advantage  and 
simplicity  of  cultivating  a  portion  of  it  with  their  other  pursuits. 

Resolved,  that  this  Society  recommend  to  the  public  the  great  necessity  of  rais¬ 
ing  rilk  in  our  country,  and  that  measures  he  taken  to  diffuse  the  requisite  in¬ 
formation. 

Resolved,  That  our  delegates  to  the  National  Silk  Convention  be  authorized 
and  required  to  confer  with  our  members  in  Congress,  and  take  such  measures 
in  regard  to  the  Tariff  on  imported  silk  as  to  them  may  appear  advisable. 

Resolved,  That  our  members  in  Congress  be  invited  to  attend  and  assist  in 
protecting  the  irterests  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  NationatySilk  Convention,  to 
beheld  at  Washii,gton,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1839. 

Resolved,  That  the  County  Societies  be  invited  to  connect  themselves  with 
he  State  Silk  Society  at  their  next  annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  19th 
day  of  F ebruary  next 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  and  Vice  President  be  requested  to  have  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  arranged  and  published,  and  pay  the  expense  out  of 


the  funds  ol'  the  Society,  and  that  thc'Secretary  forward  to  each  member  of 
the  Society  a  pamphlet  containing  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
when  published,  which,  after  some  debate,  was  unanimously  adopted;  after 
which  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  represent  the  State  Silk 
Society  in  the  National  Convention  to  assemble  at  W  ashington,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1839: 

lien.  A.  Diller,  Henry  P.  Carson,  W'm.  Brown  and  S.  C.  Humes. 

Mr.  Carson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  3d  item, 
will  report  to  the  State  Silk  Society,  at  its  meeting  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  in  February  next. 

Messrs.  Moorchead,  Brown  and  Clark  appeared  as  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the 
silk  culture  in  the  United  States. 

The  society  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  YVilbank, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  silk,  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  members  present.  The  society  adjourned  to  meet  at  7 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when,  according 
Jo  the  regulations  of  the  society,  the  President,  Hon.  Calvin 
Blythe,  delivered  an  able  and  appropriate  address.  After 
which  Mr.  Gould,  of  Beaver,  was  called  upon  to  address  the 
society,  which  he  did  at  some  length,  highly  gratifying  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present;  at  the  same  time  he  exhibited 
seven  different  patterns  of  ribbons,  made  on  one  loom  at  the 
same  time,  at  Economy,  Beaver  county,  at  which  place  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  silk,  in  all  its  various  branches,  is 
in  successful  operation,  and  where  raw  silk  will  always  find 
a  ready  market  at  the  highest  prices. 

Various  specimens  of  raw  and  manufactured  silk  were  al¬ 
so  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Wilbank,  Carson, 
Ilcrr  and  Humes. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  lo-monow 
morning. 


Tuesday  Morning. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  consider  ¬ 
able  discussion  arose  relative  to  instructions  to  our  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention,  upon  the  subject  of  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  silks. 

On  motion  of  R.  W.  Houston,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  in  his  notice  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  in  Febiuary  next,  at  Harrisburg, 
respectfully  invite  all  County  Silk  Societies,  Silk  Associations, 
and  individuals  engaged  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
silk,  to  send  delegates  and  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
State  Silk  Society 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare  such 
part  of  the  proceedings  for  publication  as  arc  necessary,  and 
that  the  President’s  address  be  added. 

On  motion.  The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Harrisburg, 
on  the  19th  of  February  next,  at  10  o’clock,  A,  M. 


<«V!> 


Hon.  Calvin  Blythe,  President  of  the  Society,  delivered 
the  following  address: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Silk  Society: 

Gentlemen: — In  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  our  Society,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  its  objects  and  interests  are  respectfully  submitted:  — 

The  embarrassment  to  which  our  country  has  been  subjected  since  the 
organization  of  our  society  has  given  to  its  objects  increased  importance. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  causes  of  our  commercial  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  ultimate  cause  must  be  traced  to  the  excess  of  importations 
beyond  the  exports  from  our  country.  The  remedy  is  thus  plainly  indi¬ 
cated — to  effect  an  equalization  either  by  lessening  the  imports  or  by 
increasing  the  exports.  The  imports  may  be  lessened  by  simply  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  articles  heretofore  imported.  This  may  be  resorted  to 
beneficially  to  some  extent:  But  the  industrious  habits  of  t  ur  people 
would  make  it  more  acceptable  to  have  afforded  to  them  an  opportunity  to 
produce  those  articles  which  their  comfort  or  custom  seems  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  indispensable.  To  be  content  with  a  scant  supply  of  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  civilized  life,  in  order  to  indulge  in  indolence,  is  not, in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  our  people.  To  produce  those  articles,  we  can  no 
longer  purchase  from  abroad,  is  the  alternative  most  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  Already  has  the  persevering  genius  of  our  people  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  that  one  important  and  indispensable  article  heretofore 
obtained  from  abroad  to  an  amount  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
will  hereafter  be  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied,  from  our  domestic 
resources.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  refer  to  the  successful  experiments 
in  smelting  iron  ore  with  anthracite  coal.  This  will  cut  off  at  once  and 
forever  the  necessity  of  importing  a  bar  of  iron  from  abroad.  Time  is  only 
required  to  erect  the  necessary  furnaces  to  enable  us  to  produce  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  metal  to  supply  the  country — our  countrymen  are  abundantly 
competent  in  manufacturing  skill  to  convert  it  into  shape  fitted  for  the 
uses  principally  required. 

Can  we  not  by  our  exertions  aid  in  striking  from  the  list  of  imported 
articles  another  important  item — by  adding  to  it  our  home  productions'? 
The  value  of  silk  imported  into  our  country  exceeds  twenty  millions,  and 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  twenty-five  millions  ofdollars.  This  amount, 
if  not  checked  by  a  home  production,  will  annually  increase.  It  becomes  a 
national  question  whether  silk  can  be  profitably  produced  in  this  country? 

- — and  if  so,  whether  it  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  without 
interfering  with  other  equally  profitable  pursuits,  to  supercede  its  impor¬ 
tation,  or  to  supply  for  export  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw  material  to  pay  for 
the  manufactured  articles  that  may  continue  to  be  imported? 


1 


Silk  lias  been  profitably  cultivated  for  many  years  in  New  England. 
The  sewing  silk  produced  there  has  long  been  known  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  imported  sewing  silk.  Silk  was  produced  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  before  and  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  also  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia.  The  great  objection  to  its  continued  culture  was,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  Italian  mulberry,  the  only  tree  then  used,  and  the 
expense  in  gathering  the  leaves  of  that  tree,  which  are  very  small.  Besides, 
silk  was  not  very  extensively  used  until  late  years  in  our  country,  as  the 
list  of  imports  will  shew,  and  it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  raw 
material  could  be  sold  in  a  foreign  market.  The  objection  to  the  time 
required  to  rear  the  mulberry  tree  has  beep  entirely  removed  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  country,  about  two  years  ago,  of  the  morus  multicaulis.  This 
tree  which  don’t  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  till  within  fifteen 
years,  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  and  more  speedily  than  a  crop  of  corn. 
By  means  of  cuttings  of  single  buds  a  twig  of  morus  multicaulis,  three  or 
tour  feet  long,  will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  plants,  which, cultivated  after 
the  manner  of  corn,  will  in  a  few  weeks  from  planting  supply  leaves  ft 
to  feed  the  silk  worm.-  What  is  chiefly  required  for  the  successiul  raising 
of  the  silk  worm,  is  a  climate  moderately  warm  and  free  from  excessive 
moisture.  The  climate  of  our  country  from  Maine  to  Georgia  has  been 
found  on  trial  well  fitted  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  silkworm.  Its 
greater  dryness,  compared  with  those  parts  of  Europe  where  silk  has  been 
cultivated,  gives  it  a  decided  preference.  The  texture  of  the  silk  made 
here  is  stronger  than  the  silk  produced  in  Europe  and  is  preferred  by  the 
European  manufacturer,  who  will  give  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  for 
American  silk  than  for  European. 

This  preference  for  American  silk  on  account  of  its  superior  quality, 
secures  us  a  market  for  the  raw  material,  should  it  not  be  found  practica¬ 
ble  or  profitable  to  manufacture  it  hero.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  intel¬ 
ligent  men  who  have  instituted  inquiries,  that  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  raw  silk  could  now  be  sold  in  the  European  market,  if 
America  could  furnish  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  remove  all 
apprehension  from  tire  minds  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  article  if  pro¬ 
duced  could  not  be  sold.  There  is  no  possibility  of  overstocking  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  many  years. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  little  was  known  of  the  manner  of  cultivating 
silk,  in  our  country.  Since  information  has  been  diffused  on  the  subject 
many  persons  in  various  parts  of  our  country  have  made  trial  of  its  cul¬ 
ture.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  tiial  has  been  attended  with  success. 
It  may  be  asserted  that  the  result  of  the  experiments,  has  satisfied  all  who 
have  taken  pains  to  inform  themselves,  of  the  practicability  of  cultivating 
it  profitably  throughout  our  entire  country.  The  knowledge  of  this  result 
only  needs  to  be  diffused  extensively  to  induce  our  countrymen  to  add  the 
important  item  of  silk  to  their  other  valuable  agricultural  products.  There 
is  no  country,  not  even  China,  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk,  than 
Pennsylvania.  Would  our  interest  be  promoted  by  its  extensive  cultivation! 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  prices  which  our  agricultural  products  have  main¬ 
tained  for  a  number  of  years  should  make  us  careful  about  diverting  any 
portion  of  our  labor  or  capital  into  new  and  united  channels.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  that 
have  contributed  to  maintain  these  prices  in  order  that  the  indications  of 
their  continuance  may  be  noticed.  The  high  prices  of  cotton  for  some 
years  has  induced  the  southern  planter  to  turn  all  his  hands  to  growing 
cotton,  to  the  neglect  of  the  neccesary  bread  stuffs;  these,  therefore, 
had  to  be  procured  from  the  grain  growing  states.  The  present  depressed 
price  of  cotton  will  compel  the  cotton  planter  to  raise  his  own  subsistence. 
The  extensive  improvements  carried  on  in  nearly  all  the  Stales,  not  only 


'Inverted  large  nupi-bers  from  agricultural  pursuits,  but  made  it  necessary 
that  the  persons.employed  on  the  public  works  should  be  sup[)lied  wiiji 
the  necessary  subsistence  by  those  that  continued  their  agricultural  occu¬ 
pations.  The  imposibility  in  procuring-  funds  from  Europe  will  arrest 
many  of  the  public  works — and  thus  throw  back  upon  agriculture  many 
persons  employed  on  these  works.  Instead  of  mere  consumers  they  will 
become  producers.  The  demand  for  our  grain  in  Europe,  to  which  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  present  prices,  being  the  consequence  of  an 
accidental  scarcity,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  even  for  one  year  more.  Such 
a  scarcity  has  no't  occurred  for  many  years,  and  may  not  soon  occur 
again.  We  know  that  for  the  last  two  years  grain  was  sent  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities  from  Europe  th  this  country,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

It  seems,  therefore,  we  should  be  admonished  by  considerations  like 
these,  not  to  rely  with  great  confidence  on  our  agricultural  products 
maintaining  their  former  or  present  prices.  If  the1  prices  should  decline, 
rhe  advantage  of  having  another  article  added  to  our  present  products, 
that  could  be  promptly  and  profitably  produced,  is  obvious.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  an  interesting  question,  whether  silk  does  not  present  to  our  use 
such  an  article?  It  being  beyond  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  all 
the  silk  that  can  be  produced  in  our  country  for  many  years,  the  only  in- 
inqmry  need  be,  whether  it  can  be  profitably  produced?  There  has  been 
but  a  short  time  since  the  introduction  ot  moms  multicaulis,  in  which  to 
make  the  experiment.  During  the  past  season  and  the  summer  of  1838 
the  experiment  has  been  made  by  many  persons,  both  in  Pennsylvania 
.and  the  neighboring  stales,  which  has,  afforded  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
practicability  of  cultivating  silk  profitably  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  states  of  the  Union.  Philadelphia  county,  Lancaster,  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  Beaver  county,  may  be  referred  to  as  places  where  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  successfully  made.  In  Beaver  county  silk  has  been  man- 
u  facta  red  in  considerable  quantities  into  satins,  ribbons  and  other  articles 
of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  articles  of  that  description  imported.  At  seine 
stores  in  Philadelphia,  domestic  silk  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  and  variety,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  practicability  not  only  of  producing  but  also  of  manufacturing  silk 
extensively  in  our  country  is  already  made  manifest. 

With  regard  to  the  profit  of  its  culture,  the  very  largeness  of  it  has 
made  it  hard  to  be  believed.  Yet  its  value  in  reference  to  iodividual  profit 
seems  to  be  as  well  established  as  any  fact  relating  to  agriculture.  In 
Pennsylvania,  in  Maryland,  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  besides  in  New 
England  and  some  of  the  Southern  States,  individuals  of  unquestioned 
character  for  intelligence  and  integrity  have  borne  testimony  to  the  large 
profits  derived  from  its  culture,  with  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
cither  labor  or  capital  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  less  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  required  to  realize  the  profits  on  a  crop  of  corn. 

It  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  experiments  made  that  an  acre  of  ground, 
ofsucli  quality  as  in  a  season  ordinarily  favorable  would  produce  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat,  if  planted  with  morns  multicaulis  and  worms  fed  on  its 
leaves,  the  first  year  would  produce  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars  profit 
beyond  all  expenses,  in  silk  alone,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  tree 
itself.  That  in  each  succeeding  year  for  at  least  five  years  the  profits 
would  be  increased  by  one  third,  which  in  five  years  would  yield  a  profit  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  dollars  from  one  acre.  To  accomplish  this  result 
on  several  acres  but  few  hands  are  required,  so  few  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
most  farmers  to  cultivate  two  or  three  acres  without  materially  interfering 
with  their  other  pursuits.  Some  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  ot  course 
mdispensable;  but  thatknowledge,  by  means  of  books  and  periodicals  de¬ 
voted  to  diffusing  knowledge  in  the  silk  culture,  is  now  within  reach  of 


sny  one  desirious  to  obtain  it.  With  the  requisite  skill,  which  may  he  readi¬ 
ly  acquired,  and  with  ordinaty  care,  the  trees  are  as  easily  cultivated  as  a 
crop  of  corn,  whilst  the  silk  worm  is  not  more  difficult  to  preserve  than 
other  caterpillars. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  at  its 
session  of  1837-8,  gives  a  bounty  of  twenty  cents  for  every  pound  of  co¬ 
coons,  and  fifty  cents  for  every  pound  of  reeled  silk  raised  within  the 
state.  This  bounty  will  go  far  towards  indemnifying  the  silk  grower  for 
the  expense  incurred  in  producing  the  silk,  and  consequently  leave  nearly 
the  whole  price  of  the  silk  clear  profit.  This  would  make  the  profit  the 
first  year,  agreeably  to  above  estimate,  upwards  of  $225  per  acre.  There 
is  now  a  market  within'lhe  state  of  Pennsylvania,  either  at  Philadelphia, 
or  other  points,  for  all  the  silk  tnat  can  be  produced,  either  in  cocoons  or 
reeled  silk.  Cocoons  are  worth  from  40  to  50  cents  per  pound  and  reeled 
silk  is  worth  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  pound.  Five  hundred  pounds  of 
cocoons  may  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  one  acre  of  moru 'multicaulis 
the  first  year ;  nine  pouDdsof  cocoons  will  produce  one  pound  of  reeled  silk. 

Although  the  morus  multicaulis  will  grow  more  luxuriantly  on  a  rich 
soil,  it  will  grow  well  on  a  comparatively  poor  soil,  whilst  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  grown  on  a  light  soil  produce  silk  of  a  finer  quality  than  those 
grown  on  a  rich  soil  Mucli  of  our  light  soil  that  cannot  be  profitably  Used 
for  grain  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry. 

If  then  it  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  silk  can  be  made  cne  of  our 
staples — that  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view; 
whilst  it  offers  a  certain  source  of  large  individual  profit;  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  soil,  climate,  and  in  the  habits  of  our  people,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  staple,  it  only  remains  that 
our  fellow-citizens  should  be  inforraedaml  assured  of  the  facts  upon  which 
these  views  and  results  are  based,  to  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  they  hold  forth,  and  Pfcus  secure  themselves  against  the 
consequences  of  a  material  depression  in  the  other  staples  of  our  state. 

In  the  commencement  of  a  new  business  all  will  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  expectations  on  the  first  trial.  Many  are  led  by  a  single 
any  failure  to  abandon  the  pursuit  as  impracticable.  If  such  would  bear  in 
mind  how  often  they  have  failed  in  obtaining  a  crop  of  corn,  of  wheat,  or  of 
of  our  staple  products,  and  yet  have  persisted  in  their  cultivation,  they 
should  not  despair  if  some  of  the  many  accidents  to  which  every  pursuit 
is  exposed,  or  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  should  for  once  defeat 
their  expectations. 

The  alleged  low  price  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  and  the  seeming  want  of 
demand  for  it,  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  entire  silk  project  had  ex¬ 
ploded.  No  supposition  can  be  more  unwarrantable.  The  tree  is  only  im¬ 
portant  as  a  necessary  means  of  producing  silk.  If,  when  the  season  for 
planting  returns,  the  tree  can  be  procured  at  a  reduced  price,  itwill  af¬ 
ford  the  means  of  its  more  wide  diffusion  among  those  intending  to  culti¬ 
vate  silk.  The  great  importance  and  certain  value  of  silk,  as  one  of  the 
products  of  our  county,  is  established,  irrespective  of  the  profits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  mere  culture  of  the  mulberry.  The  profits  on  the  rearing 
of  the  tree,  is  of  moment,  beyond  those  immediately  interested,  merely 
as  tending  to  afford  a  prompt  and  ample  supply  for  its  wide  diffusion. 

As  the  spread  of  correct  information  among  the  citizens  of  our  state 
would  very  much  tend  to  secure  the  immediate  and  extensive  cultivation 
of  silk,  editors  of  newspapers  would  essentially  advance  the  public  inter¬ 
est  by  transferring  to  their  columns,  frequently,  articles  from  the  period¬ 
icals  devoted  exclusively  to  that  subject.  The  formation  of  societies  in 
each  county  would  aid  much  in  collecting  information  and  bringing  it  to 
notice  of  the  public  generally. 
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/  The  calculations  with  regard  to  profit  which  have  been  submitted  are 
based  or  payment  of  the  full  price  of  labor ;  and  still  are  below  wlmt  has 
been  realized  by  many — but  much  of  the  labor  required  can,  in  fact,  be 
performed  by  boys  between  nine  and  twelve  years  olJ,  and  much  of  it  by 
women.  This  is  an  advantage  that  should  not  be  passed  over  without  an 
observation.  It  is  known  that  since  the  introduction  of  large  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  into  our  country,  the  household  manufacturing  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  discontinued,  because  it  could  not  be  kept  up  in 
competition  with  machinery.  In  consequence  of  this  many  women,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  labor,  have  been  deprived  of  the  only  emoloyment  suit¬ 
able  to  them.  To  such  the  introduction  of  the  silk  culture  will  be  valuable, 
by  affording  them  a  profitable  employment  every  way  suited  to  their  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
will  be  prepared  to  lurnish  much  valuable  information,  which,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  society,  can  be  com  nun  ica  ted  to  the  public 

The  indications  everywhere  throughout  our  country  give  ground  to 
believe  that  our  object  will  be  speedily  attained.  Let  us  be  encouraged 
to  exert  ourselves  with  a  zeal  becoming  the  cause  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged,  and  we  shall  soon  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  some  degree  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  national  object, 
by  ineaus  of  which  a  new  and  fruitful  source  of  wealth  shall  have  been 
secured  to  our  country,  affording  an  additional  field  to  the  enterprize  of 
our  countrymen  and  an  ample  reward  to  their  industry. 

CALVIN  BLYTHE. 


Lancaster,  Dec.  2d,  1839. 
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